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SOME STARLING OBSERVATIONS 
FROM 

THE HORTICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION, VINELAND STATION 
By G.H. Dickson, Research Scientist 

The starling, Sturnus Vulgaris , was imported into New 
York in 1890 and again in 1891, At first its increase and 
spread was slow and until, 1910 few were seen outside the environs 
of New York city. Since 1910, however, their spread has been 
very rapid until today there are probably few populated areas 
that have not been visited by them. 

The first official starling record for Canada was 1919 
at Kingston, but there seems to be no doubt that they were seen 
at Niagara Falls prior to that. February 13, 1924, marked the 
first record for the author at Vineland. Following that, how¬ 
ever, they increased here very rapidly, and by 1933 they had 
become so destructive to fruit, particularly sweet cherries, 
that fruit growers’ meetings were held to discus's the problem. 

Committees were appointed to study.the question and 
two aspects were taken under consideration: . 1) methods of con¬ 
trol, and 2) the economic value of the starling. This latter 
phase of the study was quite interesting. If one was a fruit 
grower, and to a lesser, degree a grower of certain vegetable 
crops, the starling was regarded as a destructive bird, no mat¬ 
ter in what part of the world one resided. On'the other hand 
the general farmer,'as a whole, considered the starling a 
beneficial bird. 

'This was also borne out to some extent by the replies 
received to a questionnaire conducted in 1944 to learn just how 
serious the growers considered the starling problem. A total 
of 4500 reply cards were mailed to fruit growers in the province. 
Of the cards sent to growers in the Niagara district, 44$> were 
returned, whereas only 15% were returned from the other areas. 
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The inference was that most damage was experienced in the 
areas where sweet cherries and grapes were grown. Where no 
damage occurred or starlings did not cause trouble, the 
growers did not bother to send in their reply cards, 

Two of the questions on the card, however, brought 
general agreement: ’ & 

1 ) Do y° u consider the starling a menace to fruit, 
vegetable or other farm crops? 

Niagara returns - 580 yes, 17 no, 5 blank 
Outside Niagara - 419 yes, 25 no, 5 blank 

2) Has it caused any appreciable damage to any of vour 
crops? 


Niagara returns - 512 yes, 74 no, 15 blank 
Outside Niagara - 374 yes, 57 no, 18 blank 


In the Niagara district the main crop being fruit 
control measures were considered imperative, and many were ’ 
studied. Trials were made of practically every control method 
mentioned in literature, along with any others suggested to 
the committee, .Of all of these the starling trap, a modifica¬ 
tion, by lack Miner, of the Australian Crow trap, further 
refined by the Ontario Agricultural College, Guelph, seemed 
f° st P5 actical * winter trials near the dump at Guelph proved 
its effectiveness, at that season. Later trials during the 
cherry.season at Vineland proved that it would also work at 
that time as 2,600 were caught. From 1934 to 1938, and 1944 
to the end.of 1954, 29,832 starlings have been caught and 
destroyed in the Station traps, mostly during- the cherry 
season. 


In addition to the fact that the starling is caught 
and can be destroyed, the traps also have some protective 
value. The starling appears to have a natural curiosity and 
instead of lighting in the fruit trees they settle on the 
trap and while there leave the fruit unmolested. 

Another protection, which, while in operation, will 
keep the starlings out of the orchard, is an exploder. These 
may.be of various types, but the principle is that by some 
timing device.explosions are set off at intervals and scare 
off the starlings. These are equally effective against the 
ravages of red-wing blackbirds in sweet corn. These exploders 
do not have.any residual effect, because, if they stop for any 
length of time, the birds soon return. The exploders must 
therefore be kept in operation during the danger hours. 
Incidentally_the exploders are no real deterrent to robins, 
which, bird for bird, are probably the greatest destroyers of 
cherries we have. Fortunately they don’t come in flocks as 
do the. starlings to fruit or the red-wings to corn. 

The trapping of starlings can be done at almost any 
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season of the year providing the trap is set in an area where 
they feed. The choice of bait may depend on the season. During 
the cherry season old apples or other fruit prove attractive, 
while during the winter months they seem to prefer a heat-giving 
diet such as table scraps, etc. 

The habits of the starlings are such that grower losses 
vary with season and locality. As a result it is not likely that 
any concerted effort will ever be made to trap them, Under 
certain conditions 'and in certain areas they will cause severe 
losses or do damage which will arouse local indignation. Other 
areas, not troubled, may express sympathy but nothing more, and 
little is accomplished. 

The weather factor plays an important role in respect 
to losses to sweet cherries and other fruits by the starling. 

They appear to like a succulent diet during the summer and if 
moist conditions prevail they may not cause serious trouble to 
the grower. Under certain conditions they may scarcely invade 
the area, but remain where there is good feeding. Water alone is 
not the solution, there are ample ponds, streams, etc., through¬ 
out to satisfy, but when conditions are dry the grubs and worms 
go deeper into the soil and are not readily available to the 
starling. Under these conditions the starlings consume quantities 
of any fruit that is in season. 

Because the starling population is often localized a 
sense of false security may result. The summers of 1936 and 1937 
were both examples of this. In 1936 few starlings were observed 
here until about July 4. Prior to that time the weather had been 
dry but by the 6th, in addition, it turned very hot. This appear¬ 
ed to bring most of the starlings to the south shore of Lake 
Ontario, Almost anywhere along the shore, starlings could be 
seen in large numbers drinking and bathing and making frequent 
invasions into nearby cherry orchards. Away from the lake few, 
if any, starlings were seen* except in the late evening, when the 
lakeshore feeding population was returning to roosting quarters. 

This led one paper to carry the following item: - 

"Starlings, first noticed in the Niagara Fruit Belt in 1919, 
and which became serious in cherry orchards ten years 
later, are reported to have deserted their haunts in the 
Niagara orchards this year, or at least have done very 
little damage to fruit." 

Yet while these observations were being made inland, in 
the cherry orchard of the Ontario Horticultural Experiment Station 
located on the lake shore, over 6,000 starlings were trapped. Two 
other traps situated in similar locations along the lake shore also 
had heavy catches. The estimated catch for these two being about 
9 , 000 . 

■ In 1937 it was also hot and dry during the cherry season. 
This year few starlings were noted in the fruit belt. Near Lake 
Erie, however, it was different. The spring-had been wet, and in. 
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large areas the land, had been flooded, with the result that 
many low spots still remained wet and boggy. In these areas 
starlings could be seen feeding in large numbers. 

The flocks during the summer are mostly made up of 
juveniles. For example, of the 2,116 killed and 500 banded 
during the cherry season of 1954, only one was an adult. Over 
the years the same general condition has existed. About June 
10, varying somewhat with the season-and earliness of nesting 
a few young starlings may be seen flying around. Soon these 
small groups begin getting larger until by the 20th or later 
large flocks are the rule. In the meantime the adults are off 
raising■another brood. 

To those who contend that these flocks of starlings 
are in the cherry orchard primarily for insects and that any 
feeding on cherries is incidental, it has always been interest¬ 
ing to note that once the cherries are harvested the starlings 
desert the orchard. Possibly the insects do too, but that 
seems doubtful. 

In-addition to the 29,832 starlings which have been 
caught and destroyed, another 1,615 have been banded and 
leleased. This latter phase of the starling observations has 
been of some passing interest. Once the starling is released 
its main idea seems to be to put all possible distance between, 
itself and the trap. They continue away in a straight line, 
apparently as far as their strength will permit. A strong 
freshly caught bird will continue on at least until out of’ 
sight. Weaker birds, exhausted from being in the trap for a 
time, may only make 100 yards or so before•lighting but 
always straight away from the trap. 

Of those banded only three have ever returned to•the 
same trap, and then after at least three days interval. Four 
others have been caught in other traps; one, the following day 
m a trap about a mile distant; another, a week later; where¬ 
as* the other two, banded in July, were not retaken until 
October. Whether they learn from experience or just fly off 
so far on-being released that they don't return is a question. 

That they learn from experience is suggested by a 
recent incident. One of the station traps was loaned to a man 
who claimed Several hundred starlings were feeding around his 
place in the village. The trap was put into place in the 
morning, but no attempt was made to bank up around the bottom 
and holes were left. Consequently, although during the after¬ 
noon- it was noted that the trap was well filled with starlings, 
all escaped. Since : then only a few have been in the trap, 
although there are still many around. 

Returns have been received concerning 19 other trap¬ 
ped starlings. A few of these are of interest, #44-213764 • 
banded July 12/45 wqs reported from Franklin, Texas, Jan. 15 / 46 . 
' ff 44-213956 banded July 6/45 was reported from Farmsdale, Ohio, 
June 10/46, while #44-218163 banded July 19/46 was reported • 
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shot in Sulphur, La., January 3/47. Several reports have also 
been received from different parts of New York State, and Ontario, 
The, most distant of these latter being from Ails a Craig, Ontario, 

It is quite evident from these, returns that the starling 
can and does get around. This indicates that the starling problem 
is a general one. For the fruit grower it is felt that satisfact¬ 
ory protection from damage may be obtained by the proper use of 
exploders. For the city resident there is the hope that the 
amplified distress call of the starling may give some relief. 

Early reports from State College, Penn., suggest that the use of 
such amplifiers may drive the starlings away, for a time at least, 
from their roosting quarters. The starling is with us, end in 
ever increasing numbers. It is apparently up to each one to learn 
how best to live with them. 


WITCH HAZEL (HAMAMELES VIRGINIANA) 

By N. L. Weir 

, .:The unusual makes news and the unusual in the plant 

world attracts attention. One of the unusual and interesting 
shrubs is the witch hazel, Hamameles Virginiana ; Hama meaning 
’together with’ and Mela ’the fruit’; flowers and fruit together. 
This shrub is not to be confused with the hazel nut shrub or the 
hazel tree of England. In Nova Scotia it is called the dwitch 
hazel which.really is a good name for it. 

This tall, crooked, crotched, slender-stemmed shrub is 
found in open moist woods and along streams. It flowers in 
November and even December, but this is not the most unusual 
thing about it, because, stranger still, the fruit that was 
fertilized the previous year is still on the plant and will be 
until the following spring. 

The flowers are yellow, fringy, and clustered in the 
axels of the branches. There are four narrow petals about three- 
quarters of an inch long. The leaves are broadly oval, thick and 
wavey-toothed. They fall off in the autumn before the flowers 
appear. It is a startling sight to come upon these shrubs,in full 
bloom, long after the frost has killed other blooms and the snow 
is white on the ground. The leaves closely resemble the English 
hazel tree and so the early settlers called it the witch hazel, or 
switch hazel, although it is not related in any way with the 
English tree, nor is it related to our hazel nut bush. 

In spite of this, all the folklore attached to the 
English hazel tree has become part of the folklore of our own 
witch-hazel. Every village and country place has its "diviner” 
who is supposed to have special powers to locate hidden under¬ 
ground streams and pools of water; especially if he has a crotched 
witch hazel stalk in his hand. Whenever a farmer had a new well 
to dig the "diviner” came with his crotched witching rod and with 
great solemnity and imagination marched slowly back and forth with 
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the supernatural rod held firmly between his hands; and using 
his divining power watched when the rod twisted in his hand 
. and the crotched stick pointed downward with one of its prongs, 
-Fortunately, this was usually the exact spot where the farmer 
wanted his well. However, I know of one instance where the 
"witching rod" did not co-operate and the well was dug far 
from the barn and house and the farmer’s wife lugged water at 
- least 500 extra miles every ten years that the well was in 
use. At last she rebelled and a new well was dug next to the 
kitchen door where equally fresh water in quantity was 'on 
"tap.". 


The literature of England is filled with allusions 
to the witching rod. Long ago Swift-wrote: 

"They tell us something strange and odd 
About @. certain magic rod 
That bending down its top divines 
Where’er the soil has hidden mines, 

Where there are none it stands erect 
Scorning to show the least respect." 

But to get back to Hama, together, and mela, fruit. 
On warm days in November, those sweet yellow flowers give the 
small bees and insects their last feast of nectar of the year, 
in reward for thei.fertilization of the flower. The fruit 
.begins to form very slowly. The next spring and summer sees 
i-t mature. The seeds are black, white-tipped, and enclosed 
in a tough elastic capsule. In autumn the flowers again 
appear and the following- spring the seeds, sixteen months old, 
are shot from their elastic home to find a fertile spot yards 
away from the parent shrub-. 

Like all things in nature, this shrub helps to con¬ 
trol the balance of growth. It is a splendid protection for 
young seedling trees of the ash, maple, pine and oak and 
gives them protection until they reach-a size where they can 
stand on their own. Eventually the witch hazel bushes die 
out as these trees mature and shade the ground. 

Years ago, the pioneer, imbibing too freely at the 
numerous inns along the way and thinking of his debts and 
unrewarding labours, could always dive into the hazel bushes 
to escape the devil that was hot on his heels, knowing full 
well that the devil’s tail would be caught in the crotched 
witch hazel boughs and thus give him time to regain the road 
again and arrive home safely (where perhaps he was met by a 
more real and greater danger). 

Perhaps^a more practical use-for this unusual shrub 
comes from its juices which, distilled and mixed with glycer¬ 
ine, form one of the most healing ointments for chapped hands 
and-faces. 

Keep this shrub in mind and when tramping the West- 
dale ravine this autumn, have a careful look at its finely 
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chiselled twigs and think of the strange stories that have in 
some way become associated with it. 

^ O/ vl^ 

NEW BOOKS FOR CLUB MEMBERS AT THE HAMILTON PUBLIC LIBRARY 

By Annie J. Hunt 

. . Many new nature books on the fascinating subject of 
birds are to be found on the library’s shelves. 

Birds of the World , written by Paul Barruel, artist and 
naturalist, and translated by Phyllis Barelay-Smith, secretary of 
the International Committee for Bird Preservation, is a beautifully 
illustrated volume which gives a general introduction to bird life 
and habits. It does not include all groups of birds, as the title 
implies, but rather gives examples from many parts of the world. 

It is a ’’gift book” which any naturalist would enjoy receiving. 

The coloured pictures, photographs and line drawings overshadow 
the, simple, accurate text in this charming work, 

A book of quite a different sort is An Introduction to 
Ornithology , by 0.1. Wallace, professor of zoology at Michigan 
State College. This student textbook is planned to present a 
quick survey of the general principles relating to nearly all 
aspects of the subject. Chapter headings include: History and 
current status of bird study; The bird - a preliminary sketch; 
External features and their adaptations; Internal features and 
their functions; Conservation and management. Because of its 
reference value this book is to be consulted in the library. 

Watching birds either as a profession or a pastime has 
always been a popular pursuit of man. For the general observer 
The Bird Book , picture album of American birds, by L, A. Haus* 
man is a useful tool for identifying the common species of North 
American birds. The author is consulting Ornithologist for the 
New Jersey State Experiment Station at the Agricultural College 
of Rutgers. 


Richard Headstrom in Birds’ Nests offers an identifi¬ 
cation manual to the nests of birds of the United States, east 
of the one hundredth meridian. This field guide should prove 
most useful to camp counselors, teachers and students of nature 
lore who delight in investigating exposed nests and try to 
discover the identity of the builders. 

Through the ages,the eagle has ever been to man a 
strange and wonderful creature. The book, Eagles , by Leslie 
Brown makes very pleasant and worth-while reading. The author»s 
style is excellent and his thorough treatment of this particular 
bird of prey should not be missed by any nature lover. 


^ 



BEAVER DAM HIKE 


By John Miller 

About five years ago several pairs of beaver were 
brought from Algonquin Park and released in the woods between 
Acton and Campbellville. On October 1 members of the Hamilton 
Nature Club had an opportunity to get acquainted with some of 
the progress achieved by this group of hard working immigrants. 

Under the leadership of Mr. George Campbell, four¬ 
teen members assembled just east of Campbellville. Mr. W.R, 
Fountain of Acton was awaiting our arrival and he guided us 
the rest of the way. We followed him in our cars through a 
maze of sideroads and then walked a quarter of a mile into the 
woods where an extensive flooded area in which the trees were 
dead or dying gave clear evidence of beaver activity. 

The first thing that impressed us was the size of 
the trees felled by the beavers. Many of them- were a foot 
thick. Poplars were obviously the preferred choice, but a few 
birches had been cut down also. Out away from shore were the 
beaver houses, two black conical heaps of mud and sticks. The 
dam, about 300 feet long, 4 feet high, and 6 feet wide at the 
base, was indeed an impressive earthwork. Unlike the dams in 
their northern Ontario home which are constructed mainly of 
branches, stones, and mud, this one had been built of soil 
with an unusually low proportion of woody material. 

Fascinating though the beavers' industry in felling 
trees and building houses and dams may be, their work as 
canal-builders is even more intriguing. Like mankind, they 
seem aware that water transport demands less expenditure of 
energy than any other method, and they dig canals that radiate 
out from the pond to where the trees are felled, We found one 
canal that was 100 feet long, 2 feet wide and about a foot 
deep. It had obviously been used a great deal because its 
banks were worn smooth. The beaversgnaw the branches of trees 
into pieces of manageable length which are dragged along paths 
to the canals and then towed out into the pond and anchored on 
the bottom near the houses. During the winter months this 
hard won store provides many a succulent meal that the beavers 
can enjoy without venturing above the ice away from the safety 
of water. 

Our observations touched off a controversy. Do the 
engineering achievements of the beaver result from instinctive 
behavious patterns or from intelligent planning? It was final¬ 
ly agreed that if only instinct is involved then instinct must 
be a very complex and remarkable thing. 

As the sun sank into the west, ducks in pairs or 
small flocks winged overhead and a few circled down among the 
dead trees seeking sanctuary. And no wonder, because the 
occasional loud report not far away revealed the lurking 
presence of others whose interest in nature was of a different 
kind than ours. 
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burned to the road before it got dark and drove to 
a grassy hilltop nearer home where a heap of old stumps was 
collected and ignited. Since the temperature was dropping we sat 
as near the flames as safety permitted, while under the super¬ 
vision of Mr. Benner a pot containing many ears of corn was soon 
boiling. The main event of the evening was a talk by Mr. George 
Campbell on what can be seen in.the sky through binoculars or 
small telescopes. Unfortunately the brilliant harvest moon made 
satisfactory astronomical observation impossible, but he never- 
+ 0U 1 t lU- neci the main features of our solar system so capably 
that the observations were not missed. He and Mr.. Frank Schneider 
f^ V fl US vivid descriptions of Halley,’s comet which when it appear¬ 
ed years ago was an awe-inspiring object that extended from 
one horizon nearly to_the opposite. This made me determined to 
ive until 1986 when it is scheduled to pay a return visit, 

• a. While our bonfire burned down to a heap of embers a 
variety of interesting topics came under consideration ranging 
all the way from race relations in the United States to the 
structure of Prof. Picard’s balloon and that epic of the heroic 

^nthL the I U ^ n ’. " Th ® Crematio n of Sam McGee”. The latter was 
another contribution by.the hike leader, Mr. Campbell, to the 
success of this very enjoyable outing, 

* * * * * 

THANKSGIVING DAY HIKE 


By Myrtle Smith 

„ • , T h ® r ® wasn’t a cloud in the beautiful blue sky as twelve 

f us.starhd down the path at the Marion Avenue entrance to West- 
dale ravine, Only a few feet from our starting point we saw a 
Golden-crowned Kinglet and a Phoebe, 

i.• n , Throughout the day mushroom species attracted our atten- 

finSi J den ^ if y in g them, in a member’s, new book on 

' The urst had a low-hanging, white cap, mottled with 

ddaak * Shf W Maine Coprinus. The second had a rusty red, con- 
varietv^ J eam ” colo y r ad. centre, Russula Mariae. Another 

thf w h / ry matu ^ e and liquified like black ink on 

he. fingers but had a pure white, hollow stem, was Sooty Coprinus. 

,, • , were all thrilled to see sixty-five Canada Geese in 

thL m fiftv b at°one t t® Sa ? d W ?u° h Was covered with gulls. More 
r™-, at one . time took to the air and circled over the High 

Le y^nidge> giving us a close-up view as they returned and 

d St,^ff n b ^ 0bservsd lncluded Ruddy, S^vas-baok, 
Mallard, Pintail, Black, Scaup, Baldpate, Blue-winged Teal and 

Wood. As many as nine. Great Blue Herons could be teen at one ‘ 


. ,, While we ate our lunch at Grassy Point and were eniov- 

lng the colour of autumn leaves in the distance, overhead Sharu- 
Red-tailed and Cooper’s Hawks and a single Osprey glided 
effortlessly. Directly in front of us, on a rock out in the water, 
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a little turtle remained motionless, with his head held high 
in the warm sunlight. Here also we- saw the White Bottle 
Gentian in'flower. White-crowned and White-throated Sparrows 
were observed, as we came into the clearing behind McMaster 
University, 

Behind the Dundas Hydro Station we walked through 
coarse grass, taller than ourselves, Phragmites Communis, out 
to the narrow strip where we observed Rusty and Red-winged 
Blackbirds, Greater and Lesser Yellowlegs, Red-backed and 
White-rumped Sandpipers, and Killdeers. Suddenly, at great 
speed, a Peregrine Falcon streaked across the sky and, although 
he appeared very' high, all these wading birds froze on the spot 
Until the danger passed. A James Bay Sharp-tailed Sparrow was 
the prize which some of the group saw as we returned through 
the rushes. 

Back of the Catholic Cemetery a single Red Bat, pre¬ 
sumably migrating south, was observed. This brought to a 
close a perfect Thanksgiving hike. I think we should be most 
thankful to God for so many wonderful things which we enjoy 
in this section of the country, not least of which is the 
natural beauty of our surroundings and the wealth of bird and 
plant life which is within our own city. 

>!< >,k >j< >}c sj< 


TREASURER’S REPORT 


FOR THE YEAR SEPTEMBER 

Membership fees $ 

418.07 

Audubon Screen Tours 

1953- 1954 

1954- 1955 

82.39 

303.00 

Broley lecture 

56.25 

Miscellaneous receipts 

3.25 

Bond interest 

18.00 


Total receipts 

880.96 

D.C. bonds on hand in 
bank, Sept. 1, 1954 

. 600.00 

Cash on hand in bank 
Sept. 1, 1954 

308.26 


$1,789.22 


1954 TO AUGUST 31. 1955 


Wood Duck $ 221.84 

Program 166.15 

Junior Club 15.00 

P.0. Box rent ■ 6.00 

Educational Committee 14.45 
Membership Committee 17.80 
F.O.N. donation 75.00 

u affiliation fee 25.00 
Bank charges 1.25 

Typewriter 144.50 

Royal Botanical Gdns. 5.00 
International Comm. 

Bird Preservation 1.40 

Miscellaneous Exp. 9.55 


Total expenditures 702.94 


D.C. bonds on hand in 
bank, Aug. 31,- 1955 600.00 

Cash on hand in bank 
Aug. 31, 1955 487.68 
Outstanding 

cheque 1.40 486.28 

$ 1 , 789.22 
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NOTEWORTHY BIRD RECORDS 

Number of species■recorded to October 16, 1955 - 243 

Common Loon (l)Sept,21 F Dundas Leslie Gray 

D.-c, Cormorant (l)Oct. 9 F Hamilton Beach G, North, J.H,Williams 

Green Heron (2)Sept.28 L R.R.3,Milton Huber Moore 

Canada Goose (19)Sept.21 F Dundas Marsh C.McQuesten,G,Norths 

Redhead '(l)Sept,24 F VanWagner’sBeach G.North 

Ring-necked Duck (8)Sept.29 F Dundas Marsh G.North 

Canvas-back '(4)Sept.l7 F Woodland Cem. L.Gray 

Lesser Scaup . ('30)Sept.30 F VanWagner»s Bch. G.North 

Old-squaw • (l)Oct. 9 F Port Nelson G.North,H.Williams 

White-w. Scoter (5)0ct. 16 F VanWagner’s Bch. G.North 

Surf Scoter (l)Oct. 15 F Dundas Marsh G.North,H.Williams 

Ruddy Duck (8)Sept.25 F Dundas Marsh L.Gray,D.Powell 

An.Golden Plover (l)Sept.25 ft Dundas Marsh L.Gray,D.Powell 

Spotted Sandpiper (l)Oct. 10 L Dundas Marsh R.Henry, R.Stamp 

Baird’s Sandpiper (l)0ct; 9 L Hamilton Beach G.North,H,Williams 

Red-B. Sandpiper (10)Sept.25 F Du.ndas Marsh L.Gray,R.MacLaren 

* G *t ell 

Long-b. Dowitcher ('l)Oct. 9 L Dundas Marsh G,North,H.Williams 

Hudsonian Godwit (l)0ct.l-3 ft Dundas Marsh G.North,H,Williams 

Eastern Nighthawk-(l)Sept.29 L Dundas Marsh G,North 

Chimney Swift (l)0ct. 15 L Bull’s Lane R.Henry 

R.-th.Hummingbird (l)Sept.21 L Milton H.Moore 

Red-h.Woodpecker (2)Sept.l8 L Rattlesnake Pt. G.North,H.Williams 

Y.-b-. Sapsucker (2)Sept.l7 F Westdale Park L.Gray,G,North 

Eastern Kingbird (l)Oct. 10 L Hagersville R.K. Sargeant 

Crested Flycatcher(1)Sept.18 L Milton H.Moore 

Yel.-b. Flycatcher(1)Aug. 24 F Milton H.Moore 

Traill’s t! (l)Sept.l8 L Milton H.Moore 

Wood Pewee (2)Sept.29 L Milton H.Moore 

01ive~s.Flycatcher(1)Sept„ 8 L Milton H.Moore 

Rough-w. Swallow (l)Sept.24 L Dundas Mansh G.North 

Barn Swallow (l)0ct, 15 L Dundas^Hydro Stn.G.North,Schaeffer 

Red-br,. -Nuthatch (1)Sept. 1 F Milton , H.Moore 

Brown Creeper (l)Sept. 1 F Milton ■ H.Moore 

Winter Wren (l)Sept,24 F York Road L.-Gray,D.Powell 

Carolina Wren (l)0ct. 15 Bull’s Lane P.Hamel 

Wood Thrush (1)Sept.18 L Milton H.Moore 

Hermit Thrush (1)Sept.20 F Milton H.Moore- 

Gray-ch.Thrush (l)Sept. 4 F Milton H.Moore - 

(l)Oct. 6 L Milton H.Moore 

Blue-g,Gnatcatcher(1)0ct, 1 L Bull’s Point W.A.T.Gilmour 

Gold,-c. Kinglet (l)Sept.22 F Milton H.Moore 

Water Pipit (2)Sept.24 F Dundas Marsh G.North 

Solitary Vireo ^ • ■ (1)Septv8 F Milton H.Moore 

Philadelphia Vireo(l)Sept.l8 L Hamilton Cemetery G.North,H.Williams 
Bl.&Wh. Vferbler (l)Oct. 15 L ‘Westdale Park W.Schaeffer et al. 

Tennessee Warbler (l)Oct. 5 L Milton H.Moore 

Orange-cr.Warbler (l)Sept.l8 F Lowville G.North,H.Williams 

Yellow Warbler (l)Sept.lO L Highway 102 G.North 

Magnolia Warbler (l)Oct. 16 L Westdale Park L.Gray,D.Powell 
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Cape May Warbler 
Bl.-th. Blue ” 

tv ?? ?; i) - 

Blackburnian ?f 

Chestnut-s. •'* 
Black-poll ” 
Ov.en-bird 
Mourning Warbler 
Hooded •” 

Bl.-capped ■" 
Am. Redstart 
Baltimore Oriole 
Scarlet Tanager 
Indigo.Bunting- 
Purple Pinch 
Pine Siskin 
Henslow ?s Sparrow 
Sharp-rt ailed 
White-crowned v 
Fox . . <« 

Lincoln’s • 


(1) O-ct. 15 

(2) Sept. 2 
(2)Oct. 13 
(2 adults 


July 6 
(l)Oct. 16 
(1)Oct. 13 
(l)Oc.t. 12 
(l)Sept.lA 

(1) Sept,14 
(l')Oct. 13 

(2) Oct. 15 
(l)Sept, 4 
(1)Oct. 15 

(1) Oct. 8 

(2) Sept.11 

(l)Oct. 16 
(4 )May 5 
(1)Oct. 10 
(9)Sept.17 
(1)Oct. 2 

(l)Sept. 1 


L Bull’ s Lane 
P Milton 

L Milton H.Moore 

feeding young cov^bird) 
Milton 


P. Hamel, R, Henry 
H.Moore 


L Westdale Park 
'L Milton 
L Bull’s Lane 
L Milton 
L Milton 
L Milton ’ 

L Bull’s Lane 
L Milton 
L Westdale Park 
L Bull’s Point 
P Westdale Park 
P Woodland Cem, 
F Ancaster 


D,Powell 


H.Moore 
L.Gray, 

H.Moore 
P. Hamel 
H.Moore 
H.Moore 
H,Moore 

P.Hamel, R,Henry 
H.Moore 

L.Gray, P.Hamel 
W.A.T. Gilmour 
G.North 
G.North 


W.A.T, Gilmour 
& Dundas Hyd.Stn. Club hike 
P Mount Nemo L.Gray, D.Powell 
F Westdale Park G.North, F,Buckle 
P Milton H.Moore 


A - First report of the year 
•P - First repo.rt of the season 
-L - Last report of the season 


Please send your reports to Mr. George North, 249 Charlton Ave, 
West,- Hamilton,- telephone JA 2-6082, on or before the 15th of 
the month. 


* 


* 


CHRISTMAS CARDS 


Cards, designed by the well-known Canadian artist, 
Thoreau MacDonald; for the Federation of Ontario Naturalists, 
will be available at the November meeting. The price is $1.30 
per dozen. There are two designs: a deer in dark green, and 
an owl in black.- Both cards have an attractive scarlet border 
and a deckle edge. 


Since -the supply is limited you may telephone your 
orders to Mr, R.-D.F. Bourne, JA, 7-7657, and pick them up at 
the meeting. 


>!< >;< >*; >;< 


THE CITY OP HAMILTON BEAUTIFICATION COMMITTEE 

The Hamilton Nature Club has two representatives on 
this committee for 1955-56, They are: Mr. R.O. Elstone, R.R.l, 
Ancaster, MI 8-6007, and Mr. Lawrence Roy', R.R.l, Hamilton, 

JA 8-3166. * 


* * * * % 
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THE EXECUTIVE INVITES YOUR HELP I 


■ By John Miller, President 

Many people must work faithfully year after year to make 
a success of a club such as ours. We of the executive do our best 
- but we are few in number. Moreover since we are now short hand¬ 
ed we carry a heavier load per person than normally. 

It will help us greatly to hear from members who are 
able and willing to assist us by working on committees and in 
other ways. Many new members have joined in recent years. We 
want to get to know you better, and can think of no better way 
than through working with you. Long-time members have experience 
that can be of great value in the current activities of the club. 
There must be many members who wish to participate actively in our 
work of promoting the study, appreciation, and protection of our 
wildlife heritage. If we know of those who are interested, the 
sometimes slow work of getting committees together will cease to 
hinder us. 


Much.needs to be done! The mere fact that the Hamilton 
Nature Club exists is nothing to be complacent about. We must 
continually improve and strengthen our club. That can only be 
achieved by striving to run it more capably, more efficiently, and 
with'continually greater achievement. 

Will all members willing to help please get in touch 
with me or with any other director. Your assistance will be 
sincerely appreciated. 

* >!< * >!< H< 

• ' FUTURE EVENTS 

ILLUSTRATED LECTURES 

Monday, November 7, 1955 - The regular monthly meeting of the 
Hamilton Nature Club will be held in Centenary Church Hall, Main 
St. West, near James Street, at 8 p.m . This meeting has been 
planned for your pleasure by our very active Junior Club under 
the leadership of Dr. Douglas Davies. There will also be an 
exhibition of their various projects. Come and get to know your 
Junior Club, their interests and their plans; they are the Senior 
Club of tomorrow. 

Saturday, November 19, 1955 . The Audubon Screen Tour , Safari in 
Africa., by Murl Deusing of Wisconsin, will be shown at West dale 
Secondary School Auditorium, 8.15 p.m . This beautiful color 
film will take you into the heart of Africa. 

FIELD TRIPS 

Monday, December 26, 1955 . Christmas bird census (Please note 
the change of date ). 

Also, please note the following: 

Audubon Field Notes, June, 1955, Christmas Bird Count Rules, 
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Section 10: "Because'of skyrocketing costs, Audubon Field 
Notes finds it necessary to require, every observer to pay an 
entry fee of .500 (fifty cents) for each count in which he 
participates. It is the compiler’s responsibility to send in 
with his report .500 (fifty cents) for each participant listed 
in the count”. 


While you may be assured that names and observations 
of all participants will be published, - it is hoped that all 
adult observers will send in the money to our compiler, Mr, 
George North, promptly. 


>!< . * >!< ^ 


JUNIOR CLUB NEWS 


President: 
Vice-Pres.: 
Secretary: 
Vice-Sec.: 


Bob Henry 
Brian Poole 
Jimmy Dean 
Murray McDiarmid 


(JA 8-4667) 
(NE 4-4175) 
(LI 5-1765) 
(LI 4-8292) 


MEMBERS 


Girls and boys are welcome to join the club at any 
time. They can enter into as many of the hikes, meetings, and 
projects as they like. Membership is just ,500 per year. 

A WEEK-END AT HAWK’S CLIFF : by Bob Stamp 


Every fall the Federation of Ontario Naturalists 
sponsors a regional gathering at Hawk’s Cliff on the shore of 
Lake Erie about ten miles from St. Thomas, This year Mr, Al¬ 
bert Butwick, Bob Henry, and. myself visited Hawk’s Cliff on 
the week-end of September 16-17.' Unfortunately the weather 
during our stay was extremely hot with a cloudless sky and a 
south wind. At this season especially, hawks fly more and are 
closer- to the cliff when there is a northwest wind and cumulus 
clouds, the latter indicative of vertical air currents. With 
such weather condition, as many as 20,000 hawks can be observed 
in a day, some flying high and others below the lip along the 
face of the cliff. 

During this week-end Duck Hawk, Marsh Hawk, Pigeon 
Hawk, Sparrow Hawk, Osprey, Sharp-shinned Hawk, Cooper's Hawk 
and a few Broad-winged Hawk were observed. The many thousands 
of Broad-winged Hawks' that we expected to see, had passed 
through the preceding week. 

Dr. William Gunn and Mr. Marshal Field were trapping 
smaller birds in a large net, banding and releasing them. We 
helped them for a short time. As we were driving homeward that 
night, we all determined to return to Hawk's Cliff another year 
when the wind was right. 
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AT THE F. 0,N, NATURE STUDY CAMP : by Brian Poole 

Each summer for the past seventeen years, the Federation 
of Ontario Naturalists has held a nature study camp. It is open 
to anyone interested in learning more about our native plants and 
animals. This was my second summer at the camp which this year 
was held at Camp Billie Bear on Bella Lake several miles east of 
Huntsville, It was directed by Dr. Frank Cook, assisted by able 
specialists in various fields .of biology. 

A senior or advanced group of campers studied either 
Botany (plants) or Ornithology (birds). The junior or less 
specialized group had classes alternately in Botany, Ornithology, 
and Ecology, the last being the .study of the .interrelationship of 
plants and animals’with their'surroundings. In this class the 
students are shown how a bog lake will slowly disappear and how 
the vegetation in an area may change from lichens growing on bare 
rocks to the climax forest of oak and hickory. 

Besides these classes we were able to engage in many 
other activities. Some of us learned how to prepare "study skins" 
of small mammals. We were lent mouse traps so that we cou^-d run 
our own trap lin.es, and procure our own specimens. This we found 
to be fascinating and full of surprises for it was never known 
beforehand wliat might be in the traps. We caught specimens of 
several species: Short-tailed Shrew, Cinereus Shrew, Deer Mouse, 
Red-backed Mouse, Chipmunk, Red Squirrel, and Meadow Jumping 
Mouse, In a well we found a Varying Hare and a Woodland Jumping 
Mouse, vVe dissected a porcupine found killed on the highway when 
on a trip to Algonquin Park and discovered its intestine to be 
the surprising length of 35-40 feet. 

I found one butterfly that I had not seen before, the 
Little Sulphur, Eurema lisa , At some traps baited with the 
remains of our mammals, I caught carrion beetles, .Silpha Americana, 
Silpha novaboracensis , and Necrophorus sp . On a dead turtle was 
Silpha surin amen sis . I returned to Hamilton with many good insect 
specimens as well as my stuffed mammals. 

I highly recommend the camp to anyone wanting to combine 
a good summer, holiday with nature study. 

BROCK ATKINSON 


We were saddened last month by the death of Brock 
Atkinson. One of .our most active members, his enthusiasm and love 
of nature were a real stimulus to the rest of us. 


He will be long remembered. 

ROSS THOMPSON TROPHY 

This will be awarded'to the Junior Club Member who saw 
the largest number of bird species in southern Ontario from Sept¬ 
ember 16, 1954, to September 15, 1955. Mr. George North, JA.2-6082) 
will choose the three best lists. Please get your lists to him 
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immediately . The award and prizes will be presented at the 
Senior Club meeting on November 7. 

FUTURE JUNIOR CLUB MEETINGS (Y.M.C.A., James and Jackson Sts.) 

Saturday, November 5, 1955 . 7.30 p.m., Y.M.C.A., Room 8 
We will make final arrangements' for the evening of entertain¬ 
ment the club is to provide for the Senior Club on the Monday 
following. Bring your displays and collections tonight and 
they will be stored safely over the week-end for early arrange¬ 
ment on Monday evening. Everyone bring some collection, 
display, or poster! 

Monday, November 7, 1955, 8 p.m., Centenary Church Hall 
The church is on Main St. West between James and MacNab. Go 
to the back door on the east side of the church (side closest 
to James St.). The Junior Club will present a display of 
their work to the Senior Club. Several Junior Club members 
will speak on topics of general interest and some talks will 
be illustrated with colour slides. Junior Club members, their 
parents and friends, are welcome. 

Saturday, November 26, 1955 , 7.30 p.m., Y.M.C.A., Room 8 
Mr. Leslie Gray will give us an interesting illustrated talk 
on ir The Migration of Birds". We are looking forward to this 
evening as Mr. Gray has led some of our most enjoyable hikes. 

FUTURE JUNIOR CLUB HIKES AND PROJECT GROUPS 

Saturday, November 12 , 1955, 9 a.m. to noon, Children's Garden 
House. There will be fun for members in the Children’s Garden 
House. We can identify and make a scrap book of leaves that 
you collect. Bring a blank scribbler ! Or we can blue-print 
leaves or seeds. We want you to have fun in nature activity 
that you like. Telephone Dr. Doug Davies, JA. 9-5130, if you 
need special materials or reference books. 

Other club members can go to the Study Area near the mouth of 
Hopkins creek on the north side of the marsh. Here the area 
will be marked out and a study of the plant and animal life 
begun. For furth details, telephone Bob Stamp, JA. 7-2415. 

Sunday, November 20, 1955 , 2 p.m. sharp , Hike 

A hike through Kings Forest'Park led by Doug Smith, JA. 7-3063, 
and George Meyers, LI. 4-8675. Take a Delaware bus marked 
Rosedale and get off at Montrose and Rosedale. Here the group 
will assemble. There should be lots of birds and other wonders 
of nature to see - maybe even the Long-eared Owls’. 

U. o, u- vU vL- 
b *T* 'i' 'c 
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OFFICERS OF THE HAMILTON NATURE CLUB 
__1955 - 1956 


Honourary President 
Past President 
President 

First Vice-President 
and Treasurer 
Second Vice-President 

Secretary 

Junior Club 


Chairmen of Committee; 

amber ship Mss Stella Brown 

Mr. J. Forrester 
Mr, W.E. Benner 
Miss A.E. LeWarne 
Mr. Douglas Smith 
Mr. Lawrence Roy 


Dr. G.O. McMillan 
53 Oak Knoll Drive 
Mrs. George W. North 
249 Charlton Ave. West 
Dr. John Miller 

Box 160, Ancaster MI 8 

Dr. H. Kleerekoper 

2 Cameron Avenue, Dundas MA 8 

Miss Eunice Smillie 

549 Main St. East, Apt. 8 JA 2 

Mrs. Claire Davison 

152 Gage Ave. South LI 9 

Dr. Douglas M. Davies' 

181 Cline Ave. South 


JA 9 


*3877 

-6998 

-3616 

-1773 

-5130 


Programme 
Field Events 
Publications 
Educational 
Conservation 


Audubon Screen Tours 


Records 

Birds 

Ferns 

Wild Flowers 
Trees 
Mammals & 
Reptiles 


Mrs. Claire Davison 
152 Gage Ave. South 


79 Bond St. N. 
220 Charlotte St, 
R.R.l, Aldershot 
549 Main St. E. 

16 Hollywood N. 
R.R. 1, Hamilton 


JA 
LI 
NE 
JA 
JA 7 
JA 8 


LI 9-1773 


Mr. George W. North 249 CharltonAve,W, 
Mrs. Robert H. Lloyd 7 Homewood Ave, 

Mr.J.Harvey Williams 20 Searle St. 
Mr.H.E. Kettle 160 Delaware Ave, 


JA 2- 
JA 7- 
JA 7- 
LI 4- 


■3724 

.7089 

'3888 

3616 

3063 

3166 


6082 

5341 

8107 

0876 


Dr. P. Henderson 


32 Rosslyn Ave. S. LI 4-7380 
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'’THE WOOD DUCK 1! 

,, The Vfood Duck is published monthly, from September to 

May by the members of the Hamilton Nature Club. Its purpose is 
bo aid in the study, appreciation and conservation of our native, 
wild and beautiful heritage. Members are urged to share their 
nature experiences and are requested to send their contributions 
to bhe editor by the 10th of the month, to appear in the follow¬ 
ing issue, if possible, manuscripts should be typewritten, using 
one side of the paper only, lines double spaced. Material may be 
reprinted without special permission. Credit lines will be 
appreciated. 

Editor - Miss A. E, LeWarne, 549 Main St. East, Hamilton 
Telephone JA 2-3616 

Staff - Mrs. Aubrey Falladown, Mr. Harold Cunliffe 
Mrs. C.L. Powell, Miss Margaret Joyce 

>J< >jc >J< >;< 





